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ON THE ABBEVILLE JAW. 



Lastly, still further to simplify the matter, we may throw together the 
red, fair, and hrown classes under the head of " blonde," and the 
dark-brown and black under that of " dark," of which two the former 
will include 367 women, and the latter 369. The results will be as 
follows : — 





BLONDE. 


DARK. 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Ceut. 




219.5 

118.5 

Pi) 5 


00 
33 

8 


200.5 
79.5 
29.5 


70.5 
21.5 


Doubtful 


8 


Totals 


307.5 


100 


309.5 


100 







The deduction I should make from these figures is, that, whether 
because the mass of the population does not sympathize with the 
preference which artists and poets have always manifested in favour 
of fair hair, or from some other cause, fewer of light-haired women 
than of dark-haired get married in this part of England.* Then if 
during several generations this should continue to be the case, is it 
not probable that the relative proportion of the favoured colour would 
considerably increase, in accordance with the laws of hereditary in- 
fluence ? 
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When I was informed of the discovery which M. de Perthes had made, 
I speedily proceeded to ascertain the facts of the case as soon as it 
was possible to leave Paris. At Abbeville I had the good fortune to 
meet with Dr. Falconer, the eminent English palseontologist, who had 
arrived there before me. With this competent and highly qualified 

* In some young women the hue of the hair continues to darken after they 
have overpassed the twentieth year, though in others it attains its maximum of 
darkness within a very few years after puberty. I mention this fact because it 
may, and probably does, account for a part of the difference between the propor- 
tions of the married in the several classes. 
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judge, who had already studied the question, I visited the place 
of discover}'. The description of inquiry which we carried on to- 
gether, led both of us to an identical conclusion. We have both ac- 
cepted as incontestable the facts which M. de Perthes has announced. 
Nevertheless, we left with the intention of subjecting the specimens 
themselves to a further examination. It is distinctly understood that 
I leave the geological question on one side. As I am not qualified to 
pronounce a personal opinion respecting the discussions which are 
still raised upon the subject of the diluvial soil of Abbeville, I en- 
tirely abstain from alluding to it. Speaking of the jaw found by 
M. de Perthes, I shall nevertheless employ the term fossil, which at 
present seems to me consecrated. 

But up to the present time it appears to me certain that the jaw 
found by M. de Perthes rested in the bed he points out, and that it 
has remained there since the period when the chipped flints termed 
hdches were deposited beside it. Dr. Falconer had already obtained, 
with his own hands, one of these hdches, and I had found two placed 
at some centimetres from each other, and at fifty or sixty centimetres 
beyond the spot where the jaw rested, according to M. de Perthes. 
I have the honour to submit them to the inspection of the Academy. 

But it appears to me impossible, according to the state of the 
quarry, that these flints should have been introduced there recently. 
They were taken from the soil after I had myself removed some 
rubbish which covered them ; the spot where they were developed, 
under the pick of the workman, was at the bottom of a cutting so 
deeply excavated, as to render a fall of the soil imminent; one of 
them, at the moment when I perceived it, was yet half retained in the 
earth which the pick had not yet reached ; finally, they were incrusted 
with the coloured matrix which covers the pebbles of the entire bed, 
and which is found on the jaw. Besides, when we examine micro- 
scopically the mode in which the matrix is distributed on the surface 
of one tooth yet in its place, we see that it adheres to it by fine 
granulations, exactly as on certain of the polished pebbles of the bed. 
Finally, Dr. Falconer has extricated a certain amount of the same 
matrix even from the cavity of the tooth and the alveoli. Such are 
the reasons which, independently of the precautions taken by M. de 
Perthes, lead me to regard the Abbeville jaw as authentic. 

We understand the great interest which attaches to this human 
fossil in every point of view, and in particular in its anthropological 
aspect. As regards this point of inquiry, the only one which I shall 
here take up, I have not yet made more than a summary examination; 
but this examination has already led to some interesting results. 
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The Abbeville jaw is in a remarkable state of preservation. It 
does not appear to have been rolled. The extremity of the coronoid 
process is even intact. This fact would induce us to think that it has 
not come from very far, and inspires a hope that we shall find some 
other part of the skeleton to which it belongs. 

M. de Perthes has requested that the matrix, which still adheres to 
some parts of the surface, should be treated with great care. He 
has, nevertheless, washed the extremity of the coronoid process and 
a part of the head of the condyle. Here we see that the brown tint 
which the rest of the bone presents has not penetrated deeply ; gravel 
pebbles, carefully washed, have exhibited to me a similar peculiarity. 
The matrix conceals some details, especially on the internal face ; 
but it nevertheless permits a nearly complete examination. 

When we examine this jaw we are immediately struck with two 
peculiarities. The angle formed by the horizontal ramus and the 
ascending ramus is extremely open ; the fourth molar,* which alone 
is still in its place, is slightly inclined forwards. These two cha- 
racters have been even slightly exaggerated in a drawing which was 
communicated to me at the time, and perhaps to this cause is due the 
attention which they at once awakened in me. 

Can we here discern a race-character? Before commencing this 
inquiry, let us remark that in anthropology, as in zoology, the com- 
parative osteology of races, as regards detail, is yet very slightly ad- 
vanced. This is a new investigation, into which palaeontologists, as 
well as anthropologists, will be obliged to enter, even because of the 
facts which place the history of man and that of animals in contact. 

The openness of the angle of which I am speaking is one of those 
characters which are liable to variation on account of age and other 
circumstances, apart from individual peculiarities. Amongst the spe- 
cimens in the Museum gallery, I have found that in an Esquimaux 
skull the angle was, perhaps, more open than in the Abbeville jaw ; 
while in another head of the same race it was nearly straight. I 
have found besides, in various races, examples of equally obtuse 
angles and of analogous variations. A new examination and exact 
measurements taken on various individuals of different ages and races 
are here necessary. 

Is the inclination of the molar a race character ? Can we recognize 

in it particularly a sign of dentary prognathism ? It is very easy to 

reply to this last question by examining the incisive alveoli yet intact. 

These denote a vertical implantation. The inclination of these in- 

* M. 2 of English anatomists. Ed. 
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cisors is certainly not different from that which is observed in the 
most markedly orthognathous races. This is an important fact, be- 
cause it tends to resolve definitively a controversial point. Some 
anthropologists, amongst whom are found men whose science and 
judgment I equally respect, have thought that the negro races, that 
is to say the essentially prognathic races, ought to have been nearer 
to the primitive human type, and that the higher races have originated 
by progressive development, and are, consequently, subsequent to the 
negro. 

But in 1861, in my Museum lectures, I endeavoured to demonstrate 
that our knowledge of the characters possessed by early man was 
scanty, vague, and conjectural ; but that we could contra-indicate, 
with precision, some of the attributes which early man did not 
possess. Resting on the phenomena of atavism, and on philological 
facts, I believed myself in a position to affirm that the negro race had 
not been the first to appear; that the white, however high his 
pedigree might be traced, never numbered the negro amongst his 
ancestors. The orthognathism of the Abbeville fossil adds another 
and a more serious argument to those which I had then brought 
forth. The man to whom this jaw belonged, if the testimony of many 
eminent geologists is to be relied on, was contemporary with mam- 
moths and rhinoceri, which are extinct. In any case, it remains at 
present the representative of the most ancient known races, and 
nothing in the disposition of its teeth reminds us of prognathism, 
this essential character of all the negro races, and which is perpe- 
tuated with so much persistence in the half breeds. I think, there- 
fore, that I am still more authorized to repeat that the negro and the 
white represent the extreme modifications of a primitive type, which 
was placed at some distance between the two. 

As for the inclination of the molar in the Abbeville fossil, it is 
certainly not a distinctive character. On the one hand, I have found 
analogous modification in several skulls of different races comprised in 
the Museum Collection. On the other hand, the inclination appears 
to me to have been produced accidentally. The molar which existed 
in front of that which is yet in place fell out during the life of the in- 
dividual. The alveolus has been filled up by the process of ossifica- 
tion which in such cases occurs. It can be understood that, before 
this deposition of bone, the tooth placed behind this cavity could have 
been forced or diverted easily in the direction where the usual support 
has been removed. Dr. Falconer, with whom I had the advantage of 
examining the jaw, has been forcibly struck with the following 
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peculiarity. The edge of the angle of the jaw, and the hinder por- 
tion of the lower border of the horizontal ramus, instead of being 
vertical, curved slightly inwards. The inner side of the bone thus 
showed beneath the oblique line a kind of canal, or rather of large 
sulcus (gouttiere), which extended almost as far as the chin, and 
markedly more pronounced than it was in a modern jaw, placed at 
our disposal by a dentist. I have searched for the facts on this point 
which might be found in our Anthropological Gallery. I have found 
very marked traces of inversion inside the angle of the jaw in a Ben- 
galee, a Javanese, and a Bellovacian ;* indications only in a Lapp, a 
young Negress, and an Egyptian mummy. On the other hand, an aged 
Egyptian mummy and a New Caledonian exhibited this character very 
markedly, and in a Batavian Malay it is as marked as in our fossil, or 
scarcely in a less degree. In this manner, various human races ex- 
hibit nearly every degree of this character ; but, at the same time, the 
character of inversion is presented in individuals of every race.f Un- 
doubtedly, new comparisons are necessary to demonstrate the value 
and significance of these characters. To what results can these con- 
trary statements lead us ? Without desiring to be too positive, I at 
present recognize in them the effect of the action of the masseter 
which acts outwardly, and of the internal pterygoids which act in- 
wardly. The relative weakness of these last explains very well why 
the masseter commonly predominates. Their accidental preponder 
ance would lead to the habit of grinding the food, a habit often 
practised by aged persons.*! As ^ or tne canal or gutter, this is merely 
an exaggeration of that which normally exists. Indeed, at the point is 
found the sinus (fossettej in which the submaxillary gland is lodged. 
The inflection of the edge of the bone merely renders it more striking 
and deeper. The same savant especially called my attention to the 
form of the condyle. The lower and inner edge of the head is 
actually here very slightly marked. Besides, the head is perhaps 
more rounded and broader outwardly than in ordinary specimens ; but 
these peculiarities cannot be considered as essential characters. In 
the same race may be observed very great differences. In the 
Tahitians and the New Caledonians, the head of the condyle is some- 

* Classical readers will hardly need to be reminded that the Bellovaci were a 
tribe inhabiting the neighbourhood of Beauvais, in the present Departement de 
l'Oise. Ed. 

+ I learn that Dr. Falconer arrived at analogous results after comparisons 
which he made since his return to London. A. de Q. 

{ This observation was made by M. Jacquart, aide-nuturaliste of the chair of 
Anthropology. A. de Q. 
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times almost triangular, with one of the sides of the angle placed 
outwards, and one of the angles inwards. Does not age, again, exer- 
cise an influence in this respect? I should consider so, from the 
great cavity which is presented by the sigmoid notch. We thus see 
how it is necessary to institute further studies and comparisons be- 
fore we pronounce on the real value of the peculiarities of the Abbe- 
ville jaw. 

Thanks to M. Lartet, I have been able to compare this jaw already 
with the median portion of an homologous bone, collected by him in 
the rubbish of the Aurignac cave, and with the body of the same bone 
discovered by M. de Vibraye in the grotto of Arcy. M. Pruner-bey 
has been good enough to unite with M. Lartet in the comparative ex- 
amination which we have made of these precious remains. On all 
these points we have found ourselves of the same opinion. In the 
pieces which are common to all three bones, they present slight dif- 
ferences, but also resemblances. Thus, the gutter or canal of which 
I have just spoken, can be recognized on the Aurignac jaw, as on 
that of Arcy, although it appears perhaps a little less marked on the 
first. Here, also, we can only see the depression which I instantly 
recognized. As for the Abbeville jaw ; it has appeared to all three 
of us to be that of an individual probably aged, undoubtedly of small 
size, or at most, approaching towards the medium size. 

I shall add, that in this jaw, absolutely nothing tends to support the 
theories sustained by some bold minds, which make man to have 
been descended from the ape by means of successive modifications. 
This jaw is rather weak than strong ; it entirely indicates man, and it 
has nothing of the ferocious physiognomy, if the expression is per- 
mitted to me, which the same part of the skeleton offers in existing 
races. Finally, it is easy to ascertain, between the lower jaws of in- 
dividuals and of existing races, differences as great and as marked as 
any of those which distinguish the Abbeville jaw from many of the 
jaws in the Museum Collection. In other words, these differences, 
on every point, enter within the existing limits of variation. 

It will be conceded that I only present the present note as a first 
sketch. The Academy has been able already to see that the anatomi- 
cal and anthropological questions which this human fossil brings forth 
are numerous and delicate. To be resolved with exactitude, minute 
and prolonged researches are necessary — researches which I could not 
make in so short a time, and in the midst of pressing occupations. 
But I have thought that these few details would not be uninteresting. 
Without doubt, in a question so grave, a single fact, however well 
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demonstrated it may appear, cannot be considered to lead to a defini- 
tive solution. But I am convinced, there will be human fossils, as 
there are hdches chipped by the human hand. Since attention has been 
drawn to these last, they have been discovered, not at Abbeville alone, 
where M. de Perthes had first found them, but everywhere. Now 
that the existence of human remains in the same beds seems to be 
placed beyond doubt, we shall not fail to discover other specimens, if 
they really do exist, provided we search for them. But whatever are 
the scientific riches brought to light, it would be a crying injustice to 
forget that it is to the ardent convictions, the indefatigable perse- 
verance of M. de Perthes, that we owe this double discovery, one of 
the most decisively important which could be arrived at by the aid of 
the natural sciences. 

Before reading the above note, M. de Quatrefages placed on the 
table the jaw which is the object of the communication, and which 
M. Boucher de Perthes had confided to him ; two hdches which he 
had extracted with his own hands, one from the rubbish made by the 
workman, one from the actual side of the quarry worked in his pre- 
sence, and which yet bears a covering of the matrix which can be 
seen on the jaw ; finally, a box filled with this matrix. He further 
announced, that M. Chevreul had kindly consented to analyze the 
composition. 

HUMAN JAW DISCOVERED AT ABBEVILLE IN UNDISTURBED EARTH. 

NOTE FROM M. BOUCHER DE PERTHES. 

Communicated by M. de Quatrefages. 

A long experience having taught me that one of the causes which 
prevent the naturalist from discovering human remains in the soils 
which he explores is the practice which the excavators have of allow- 
ing the remains to be lost, I have for several years offered a rather 
large reward to those who might bring me any, promising to double 
the recompense if they showed me these remains before they were 
disturbed, or in the place where they had been discovered. From this 
moment, many were presented to me ; others were pointed out to me 
which I went to examine in situ. In these remains there were some 
very ancient, some very curious, but none that were fossil. 

Towards the end of 1861, in excavating in the sand of Moulin- 
Quignon, a bed situated near Abbeville, at thirty metres above the 
level of the Somme, I remarked at four to five metres below the soil a 
bed of brown sand underlying the upper bed of yellow or grey sand, 
and reposing on the chalk. This argillo-ferruginous bed, nearly black, 
impregnated with a colouring matter which stuck to the fingers, and 
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which should contain organic matter, varies from thirty to sixty 
centimetres in thickness ; it is distinct from the upper hed, and fol- 
lows all the undulations of the chalk on which it lies at a depth of 
four to five metres from the surface. 

During the year 1862 and the first months of 1863, as the quarry 
of Moulin-Quignon remained open, I was able to study this bed, and 
I found therein many flints chipped into implements, some very coarse 
and different by their colour and by their cutting, from those of the 
upper bed ; the others much better made, seldom rolled and little 
worn, a fact which I attribute to the bed being less pebbly than that 
immediately above. 

The 3tate of preservation of these hdches, due to the absence of 
large flints in this bed, and as I have said, a certain indication of 
organic matter, led me to hope to find therein bones or skulls. I said 
so to the terrassiers, repeating my direction to them to leave in its 
place anything they might discover. 

On the 23rd of March one of these terrassiers, Nicholas Halatre, 
brought me, in a mass of sand, two flint hdches, found at a depth of 
450m. At fifteen centimetres lower, near the chalk, there was in 
the same sand a fragment of bone, or what he took for one, but 
which, after having detached the matrix I recognized as a human 
tooth. Half an hour afterwards I was at Moulin-Quignon, and saw 
the place whence the two hdches and the tooth had been derived ; 
and the report of Halatre was confirmed by the other terrassiers. 
From the discovery of this tooth I might have concluded that the jaw 
was at hand ; I had the earth opened, and found a third hdche, but 
night coming on interrupted my investigations. The following day, 
the terrassiers being employed elsewhere, the work was suspended. 

On the 26th, I engaged two other workmen, Dingeon and Vasseur, 
to continue the digging. 

On the 28th Vasseur came and brought me a second tooth, found 
not far from the place where the first had been discovered, adding 
that by its side was a bone, or something like one, of which he could 
only see a small part. I immediately went to the quarry, accom- 
panied by an archaeologist of our town, M. Oswald Dimpre, a skilful 
draughtsman, and well known to the geologists who have visited our 
quarries. Arrrived at the bank, after having found the excavation 
just as I had left it, at five metres below the soil, I perceived in the 
black bed the end of the bone which Vasseur had mentioned. This 
earth was very compact, and it was necessary to be careful, in order 
not to do any mischief. I caused the soil around the bone, of which 
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I saw the extremity, to be detached, and in spite of a mass of sand 
which adhered to it, I recognized the half of a human jaw. At 
twenty centimetres distant, in the same black vein, was a hdche, 
which M. Dimpre could only detach after several efforts, and by the 
help of a pick-axe. Near the jaw I found a second hdche, broken, 
and, below this, a third tooth. Then, in a quantity of the same sand 
which I had carried home I discovered a portion of a fourth tooth. 
This human jaw-bone was in the lowest part of the bed of black sand, 
and at some centimetres from the chalk. The following is a detailed 
account of the beds which covered it, measured by me, and a diagram 
of which was made by M. Dimpre : — 

M. 

1. A bed of vegetable earth ...... o - 50 

2. Earth undisturbed, grey sand mixed with broken flints - 070 

3. Yellow argillaceous sand, mixed with large or little rolled 

flints, superposed upon a bed of grey sand - - - 1'50 

4. Yellow ferruginous sand ; flints smaller, and more rolled ; 

below which is a bed of less yellow sand. I have found 
in this bed fragments of the teeth of Elephas primigenius, 
and flint hdches - - - - - - - -1-70 

5. Black argillo -ferruginous sand, colouring and sticking to the 

hand, appearing to contain organic matter ; small pebbles, 
more rolled than in the higher banks ; flints cut by hand ; 
fossil human jaw ....... o-50 



4-70 



6. A bed of chalk, upon which the bed of black argillaceous 
sand rests, at a depth of five metres below the surface. 

It is then in the fifth bed, a bed covered by four other beds of sand 
and clay mixed with flints above it, where was found this jaw, which 
struck me at first by the perfect similarity of its black tint with that 
of the hdches found beside and below it, and the rolled or uncut 
flints by which it was surrounded. At first sight this jaw appeared 
to me to present certain differences from an ordinary jaw. M. Jules 
Dubois, physician to the hotel Dieu at Abbeville, and M. Catel, 
surgeon-dentist, a good anatomist, to whom I showed it, made the 
same remark. M. Jules Dubois found that the ascending branch was 
more oblique from back to front than in a man of our day ; and that 
the condyle itself is distorted in the inside, and somewhat low. His 
conclusion was that this man belonged to another race than ours. 
His confrere, Dr. Herquet, known, like M. Dubois, by his excellent 
memoirs upon natural and medical science, shared this opinion, 
adding that the difference from the ordinary form might be an 
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anomaly, but that it was so decided as to deserve attentive con- 
sideration. 

I add here a diagram of the fossil jaw, and a section of the bank at 
Moulin- Quignon, made under my superintendence by M. O. Dimpre, 
and from measurements taken by myself. As the first tooth found is 
a left molar, and as I have only the right part of the jaw, I am now 
searching for the other half, and am continuing the excavation at 
Moulin-Quignon. In a few days I shall send the jaw, with any other 
specimens I may find, to Paris, that I may assist this report by 
exhibiting them to the members of the academy. 

Since the reading of my first notice on the human jaw found by M. 
de Perthes, in the diluvium at Abbeville, I find that grave doubts 
have arisen as to the authenticity of this discovery. This circum- 
stance induces me to particularize some facts which I only alluded to 
in my preceding communication. I wish it first to be observed that, 
among the persons from whom these doubts have emanated, not one, 
as far as I know, has personally studied the object upon which the 
discussion turns.* The greater number have not even seen it. It is 
upon the examination of the haches taken from the bed when the jaw 
was found that nearly all the objections rest. It is affirmed that 
those of the haches which have been taken to England have all turned 
out to be forgeries. We are assured, in fact, that flint haches have 
now become the object of a fraudulent ingenuity, and that several 
celebrated savans have been duped by snares laid for their scientific 
curiosity and good faith. But because one or more of these haches 
have been discovered to be forgeries, does it follow that all are 
equally so ? To reason thus would be equivalent to denying that 
there are in the environs of Rome medals really authentic or veritable 
antiquities, because the art of counterfeiting them had been carried to 
such an extent as sometimes to deceive the most skilful connoisseurs. 

In a question of a discovery of this kind each object demands a 
separate examination, and its authenticity or falsity results from two 
orders of facts : from the circumstances themselves in which the 
discovery was made, and the conditions in which the object found 

* I ought to except Dr. Falconer. I have just received the Times of the 25th 
of April, and I find there a letter, in which that savant declares himself convinced 
of the fictitious character of the fossil of Abbeville; he now only sees in all this 
affair a lesson of prudence and of circumspection. He arrives at these convic- 
tion from the examination of the haches, and of a tooth also fouud in the quar- 
ries at Abbeville. But they do not rest upon a new study of the jaio. Thus, 
whatever weight the decision of a judge of Dr. Falconer's position may have in 
my eyes, I find nothing to alter in the actual remark, written before the receipt 
of his article in the Times. 

VOL. I. NO. II. Y 
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was placed ; then from the proper characters of that object. It is 
from this double point of view that I wish first to examine to-day 
the two haches that I have brought from Abbeville. 

Having returned to the spot with Messrs. de Perthes and Falconer, 
I descended into the quarry, and myself cleared away the few remains 
left at the foot of a slight excavation already made in the sand-bed. 
I wished thus to ascertain whether the bed where they were going to 
work had yet been disturbed. It seemed to me that it had not. Yet 
my examination was not so minute but that a small cavity prepared 
beforehand, and in which a false hache might have been placed, could 
have escaped me. I allowed then, I say candidly, a possibility of 
fraud to exist. The workman gave, in my presence, a certain num- 
ber of strokes of the pick-axe, in deepening the excavation, so that a 
fall of earth would have been result of any want of solidity in the 
materials. The last strokes brought to light & first hache, which I 
hastened to pick up. This hache, found in the midst of the loose 
earth brought down by the workman, might have been fraudulently 
deposited in the soil before my arrival ; for it was found in the midst 
of the loose earth, and I was not able to judge of the conditions of 
its deposit. The possibility of a fraud then exists again here. But, 
in raising myself, I pereeived in the side of the quarry itself, on a 
point which the implement had not touched, a second hache. This one 
only showed three or four centimetres of its length ; it was fixed in the 
gravel, which had evidently undergone no recent disturbance. In 
drawing it out with my own hands I knocked down a quantity of 
this gravel which was in immediate contact with it. Here, it appears 
to me, exist all the conditions under which a fraud would be im- 
possible. The circumstances of discovery, then, establish a real 
difference between the two haches. Let us see what is indicated 
by the examination of their proper characteristics. 

The first hache, that which had been picked out from the loose 
earth brought down by the workman, has been washed and brushed 
with the greatest care ; and yet by the magnifying-glass it is seen 
that the matrix still adheres to the fractures of the edge. It shows 
ridges and cuttings almost as clear as if they had been made 5'esterday ; 
its exterior colour differs very little from that of the chips obtained 
from it ; and these, rubbed with the coloured matrix which surrounds 
the gravel-pebbles of the quarry, take almost the same colour.* Lastly, 
its surface gives a dull reflection; and we scarcely find traces of 

* Yet, by a moderately powerful magnifying-glass, the points freshly broken 
are easily distinguished. Again, as will be seen presently, the colouring matter 
of this bed penetrates to a very small extent. 
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that species of patina, regarded up to the present time as a certain 
indication of a really authentic hache. Yet, placed by the side of a 
really false hache, the one in question is easily distinguishable. All 
these characteristics are found in certain specimens, the authenticity 
of which is beyond doubt. M. Gandry has presented some similar 
ones to the Academy, which he took from cuttings made in a virgin 
soil, and at a time when, as cupidity had not yet been excited, actual 
counterfeits had not been produced. M. Lartet has even told me 
that he has in his possession a hache which he regarded for a long 
time as false, and the authenticity of which was only ascertained by 
him when, by the use of a magnifying-glass, he discovered dendrites 
upon its surface. 

Thus the hache in question is most probably genuine, but the con- 
ditions of its discovery admit of the possibility of a fraud ; its own 
characteristics tend towards the doubtful. I will admit, then, provi- 
sionally, that it may be considered false ; in doing so I certainly go 
beyond the truth. This hache is, at the most, doubtful.* 

The characteristics of the second hache, which I extracted from 
the side of the quarry, are different in certain respects. The ridges 
and cuttings are less clear ; the exterior presents brighter reflections, 
as if beginning to be covered with patina ; the fractures which I have 
made upon some points give decidedly duller reflections; yet the 
colour of the interior and that of the exterior of this hache are similar, 
or nearly so, in the parts where I have chipped it. But the flints of 
the same bed manifest precisely the same peculiarities. Another 
circumstance struck me forcibly, and I thought it at first a sign of 
recent fabrication. On one of the points where I had washed it, I 
found a moderately deep fissure, into which the colouring matter 
has not penetrated. But, in examining the flints taken from the 
gravel beds of the quarry, I found one which presents upon two 
points exactly the same feature. These two fissures, analogous to 
those upon the hache and most certainly ancient, do not show any 
trace of colouring matter. The circumstance which I have pointed 
out cannot, then, be regarded as a sign of spuriousness ;f everything, 
on the contrary, indicates a perfectly genuine hache. 

I have said that I had washed the hache in question in certain 

* M. Desnoyers, who has examined it with care, does not hesitate to declare 
it authentic. This savant lias pronounced the same judgment upon other haches 
coming from the same locality, which M. de Perthes has kindly sent me. 

t I do not know whether a comparative examination, similar to that which I 
describe, has been made by any of the suvuns who have repudiated all the 
haches taken from the bed in question; but I have found no indication of it in 
the communications which have been made to me on this subject. 

v2 
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places, but I have preserved the matrix upon the greater part of its 
surface ; for, to practised eyes, this matrix itself ought to present 
characteristics of its own, which would facilitate the discovery of 
fraud if it existed. A minute examination, made by an expert, here 
became necessary. M. Delesse kindly undertook it. This competent 
judge has made a lengthened investigation of the hache in question, 
and his conclusion is that it appeared to him impossible to imitate 
that which he saw upon the hache. On various occasions I raised 
objections; I told him to be as strict as possible, and to study the 
hache with the intention of proving it spurious. He has repeated his 
investigation, and his reply remains the same. Thus, in what relates 
to the two haches that I have brought from Moulin-Quignon, I think 
I may conclude, that, if one of them may strictly speaking be con- 
sidered doubtful or even false, the other presents every possible 
guarantee of authenticity. 

The jaw-bone itself remains. What is to be thought of it ? First, 
let us remark that this question is by no means so intimately linked 
with the preceding one as some persons seem to think. The haches 
may be genuine and the jaw-bone spurious, or vice vei-sd. The spu- 
riousness or authenticity of a medal found upon any part of the 
Roman Campagna is no argument for or against the authenticity of a 
bust taken from the neighbourhood.* We must remark again, that, 
outside the geological controversies of which the soil in question is 
the subject, many causes would render it difficult to admit any fact 
analogous to that which M. de Perthes has announced. On the one 
side, the discovery of a human jaw-bone, which in its form and pro- 
portions completely resembles those seen at the present day, militates 
against the theories most ardently adopted and maintained by those 
savans who enjoy the highest and best deserved authority. On the 
other hand, men's consciences are quickly alarmed at seeing the ex- 
istence of man brought back to an epoch for which there exists at 
present no possibility of a precise date. These two causes, very 
different and we might say opposite, have operated in the same 
manner, and are evidently to be added to doubts exclusively and 
candidly scientific! In this state of things what is to be done ? 

• What I say of the haches applies equally to the tooth, the examination of 
which has so forcibly struck the savans of London. 

+ But these doubts are not universal. Even during the printing of my paper, 
I learn that Dr. Carpenter, who has studied the j.iw-bone at the house of M. de 
Perthes with great care, has not hesitated to declare its authenticity before the 
Royal Society. Communications to the same effect have been made to the 
Anthropological Society of London. 
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Evidently we can only do with the jaw-hone itself as with the haches, 
and look beyond every preconceived idea for the facts which militate 
for or against its authenticity. What I have endeavoured to do I 
will endeavour to do again. Unfortunately, one of the essential ele- 
ments of the inquiry is in this case wanting. We cannot reproduce 
the conditions of the discovery ; on this point we are all obliged to 
abide by the report of M. de Perthes. Without the least doubt in 
the world as to his perfect and incontestable honesty, his opponents 
may always deem it possible that he may have been deceived. So 
far as I am concerned, I cannot even pronounce an opinion ; for, in a 
matter like this, to have the right to give evidence one must be able 
to speak de visit, and I was not present at the moment of the discovery. 
There remains the examination of the proper characteristics. I 
have made upon this subject the only experiments at present allowed 
me. The following is a brief resume of them. I have washed care- 
fully, and rubbed with cotton, a portion of the exterior face. The 
bone then displayed a pale yellow colour, slightly tinged with brown. 
By the magnifying- glass it could be seen that the matrix has penetrated 
the small fractures on the surface, and that it continues to adhere to 
them. Some pebbles with white markings, found upon the spot, have, 
when treated in the same manner, shown the same peculiarities. This 
slight colouring of the jaw-bone is not, then, an indication of spurious- 
ness. On the contrary, it proves that it cannot have been obtained 
from tumuli, which give to bones a similar colour to that of the 
Abbeville fossil before washing. I scratched the interior face of the 
bone and some whitened pebbles, in a similar manner, with the point 
of a small scalpel. The tool-scratchings have produced almost the 
same results, allowing for the differences of hardness in the two 
bodies. I examined very carefully the mode of adhesion of the matrix 
to the pebbles and to the jaw-bone, and found it in most instances 
identical. The manner in which this matrix crumbles and falls away 
in working under a magnifying-glass seems also exactly the same in 
certain pebbles and in the jaw-bone. On the other hand, some cut 
flints were carefully washed, and then covered with a stratum of com- 
position made of the slimy matter found in the quarry. This adhered 
at first, but without showing the characteristics observed on the jaw- 
bone, on the hache, or on the pebbles referred to. Then, when dry, 
this artificial stratum was readily detached and crumbled in a different 
manner. Lastly, I handed the jaw-bone to M. Delesse for examination, 
as well as the hache above referred to. This savant found in both 
matrices the same characteristics. In each case he gave as his im- 
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pression: — "It appears to me impossible that this can have been arti- 
ficially formed."* 

Thus, nothing has yet appeared to confirm the doubts raised as to 
the authenticity of the jaw-bone of Abbeville. On the contrary, every- 
thing tends to support the account of M. de Perthes as to the circum- 
stances of its discovery. But, I am most willing to acknowledge, 
these researches are not yet finished. The entire jaw-bone must be 
washed and the water examined, in order to see if anything is con- 
tained in it which would cause the matrix to adhere to the surface. 
A portion, at least, of the bone must also be analyzed for the purpose 
of ascertaining its composition. 

All these experiments must be made comparatively. The last, es- 
pecially, will only be of use, if another fragment of bone taken from 
the same or a precisely similar stratum be analyzed at the same time. 
It is well known how much the preservation of bones depends on the 
composition of the soil ; and of this I am myself able to give a strik- 
ing example. 

In two places in Alsace at some distance from each other, in the 
environs of Schelestadt and Birchwiller, are found tumuli which, from 
the nature of their contents, are known to be of the same period and 
to belong to the bronze age. The first, I have heard, are in a peaty 
soil ; the second, which I have seen, are in a soil entirely sandy. In 
the excavations near Schelestadt, entire skeletons have often been found 
with their most delicate parts in a complete state of preservation.! 
But in the excavations made in my presence three years ago in the 
forest of Schirein, the almost entire absence of bones was generally 
remarked. In one of these old tombs was found an entire set of 
female ornaments, consisting of a girdle, necklace, bracelets, and ear- 
drops, disposed almost as when they were buried upon the body. But 
all that remained of the skeleton was a silicified fragment of one of 
the temporal bones ; the rest was decomposed. 

From this fact we can understand that, for a case like the one in 
question to be conclusive, the chemical analysis should be made at 
the same time upon the disputed object, and upon another of the 
same nature, which is undoubtedly authentic, and which may be used 
for the purpose of comparison. Yet even an isolated analysis of the 

» M. Lartet took part in this investigation. Like myself, he several times 
requested M. Delesse to use the strictest scrutiny. 

t Unfortunately none of these skeletons, nor even the skulls, have been pre- 
served. Let us hope that the time will come when archaeologists will know that 
the bones from these ancient tombs are as valuable to science as the specimens 
of brass and ironwork. But how many anthropological treasures have been lost, 
even in consequence of the ardour of the students of antiquity ! 
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Abbeville jaw-bone would possess real interest, and might afford pre- 
sumptive evidence. I hope, therefore, that M. de Perthes will shortly 
permit a piece of thi3 bone to be detached, and even that he will allow 
it to be separated from its matrix. His well-known love of trutn 
affords us a sure guarantee of this. But we can understand that be- 
fore this is done he desires that the present condition of the jaw-bone 
shall be proved by the greatest possible number of witnesses ; for this, 
once destroyed, cannot be reproduced, any more than can the circum- 
stances of its discovery. 

(This paper was written when I received the accompanying letter 
from M. Delesse, who responds to the desire I had expressed, after 
he had examined the above-mentioned remains.) 

Letter from M. Delesse to M. de Quatrefages. 
I believe I recollect that you asked my opinion of the curious fossils 
which have lately been found at Moulin-Quignon. It appears to me 
that the flint hatchets, and especially the human jaw-bone are really 
authentic. Their surface is encrusted with a brown manganetic 
limonite, presenting in some points a metallic lustre in such a manner 
that its deposition points out an inimitable action of nature herself. 
On the jaw-bone as on the worked flints, this limonite cements to- 
gether clay, pieces of flint, and rounded grains of hyaline quartz. 
The fossils which have been found were evidently similarly deposited. 
They were enveloped in the brown clay which you have pointed out 
as lying near the bottom of the diluvium at Moulin-Quignon. 

THIRD PAPER ON THE ABBEVILLE JAW-BONE. 
By SI. de Quatrefages. 
The last paper which I had the honour of reading to the Academy 
respecting this human jaw-bone extracted by M. de Perthes from the 
Abbeville diluvium, appears to have been interpreted by some persons 
in a manner which I desire to rectify. It was considered as a proof 
of my doubts of the authenticity of the discovery. I hope that the 
attentive reading of my paper will already have shown how little my 
ideas upon this subject were understood. My first convictions, far 
from being shaken by the minute and oft-repeated experiments which 
I made upon the haches and jaw-bone, have only been strengthened. 
The misunderstanding which I am endeavouring to clear up, doubtless 
proceeds from the general tone of the two papers which I have had 
the honour of presenting to the Academy. In fact, at the time of my 
first communication I was not yet aware that all the haches brought 
from Moulin-Quignon had been declared spurious or doubtful, and 
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that, in consequence the authenticity of the jaw-bone itself was a sub- 
ject for denial. I confined myself, then, to pointing out the motives 
which led me to the admission of that authenticity, and to dealing 
with the anthropological question, which at that time was evidently 
of paramount importance. But, from the moment when doubt was 
thrown upon the authenticity of the subject of this study, I have been 
obliged to endeavour to furnish proofs of it. Now, in a question of 
this nature, I consider that the man of science should not act like a 
counsel who brings forward only the facts and arguments favourable 
to his cause. He ought, on the contrary, to conduct his observations 
with all the severity that his adversaries themselves could bring to 
bear upon the examination, to put before his readers the pro and con, 
and place them in a position to judge for themselves. This is what 
I have endeavoured to do ; but at the same time, I have very clearly 
established my own conclusions, viz. — That all my researches resulted 
in a confirmation of the facts related by M. de Perthes. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing my convictions shared by all those 
who have been themselves willing to verify the facts upon which they 
rest. M. Delesse, at the close of a second investigation, longer and 
more minute than the first, remained entirely convinced of the identity 
of the matrices which covered one of my haches and a part of the jaw- 
bone, of the antiquity of this matrix, and of the impossibility of imi- 
tating it artificially. MM. Desnoyers and Gandry have acknowledged 
the jaw-bone as perfectly authentic, as well as the two haches which 
I brought from Abbeville. MM. de Vibraye and Lyman, who have 
just been studying flints in Denmark, have expressed the same con- 
victions. M. Pictet, after having examined the jaw-bone with the 
greatest care, has declared to me that he did not expect to "find in it 
such marks of genuineness," and has authorized me to repeat before 
the Academy that he left with an entire conviction of its authenticity. 
To these testimonies, which begin to counterbalance those hitherto 
opposed to me, I will add a few brief considerations. 

And we will first notice that the greatest objection which has been 
made to the authenticity of the jaw-bone rests upon the examination 
of a tooth which has been found, it is said, very white, and preserving 
at least a great proportion of its original gelatine. I have partly 
replied before-hand to this last argument. It is evident that the 
conditions under which any portion of a skeleton is placed would 
have considerable influence upon its state of preservation. It is 
evident also that the texture of the part itself exercises an analogous 
influence. Now, in the whole skeleton no part is so well protected 
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as the teeth, against the action of external agents. The presence of 
gelatine, if I am not mistaken, has been demonstrated in various 
bones, properly so-called, belonging to fossils much more ancient 
than those of the diluvium can be by any possibility. Would it then 
be strange that a tooth derived from this latter deposit should still 
preserve a considerable portion of its first organic substance ? Here, 
perhaps more than ever, the comparative analysis which I mentioned 
in my preceding paper would have been necessary to authorize the 
investigators to regard as recent the object experimented upon. 
Now, no such analysis, that I know of, has been made ; the con- 
clusion then being drawn from an isolated observation, is wanting in 
a positive basis, even when applied to the tooth which has been put 
in evidence. But, if we admit for the moment that within these 
limits the conclusion, which yet I do not look upon as legitimate, 
be well founded, how would this result authorize us to declare 
that the jaw-bone itself is false ? The tooth examined in London 
does not belong to the jaw-bone. That was a fact proved previously 
to any discussion. We cannot, therefore, argue from one to the other. 
Much more, it appears from an account which M. de Perthes has 
given me, that he himself was in doubt upon the subject of this 
tooth ; and he assures me that he has never been willing to answer 
for it. How, then, can we derive from this tooth, to which exception 
has been taken beforehand by M. de Perthes, serious arguments 
against the authenticity of the jaw-bone. Those who deny that 
authenticity again fall back on the slight colouring of the bone, and 
the small depth to which that colouring has penetrated. But these 
again are peculiarities which depend in a great measure on the com- 
position of the soil, and the nature of the colouring matter. If this 
be insoluble it is clear it will stop at the surface of the bones, and not 
penetrate their substance. 

I have already pointed out facts which prove that the colouring 
matter of the stratum here in question penetrates to a very small 
extent. The following is a still more remarkable case in point. 
In examining under a magnifying-glass a piece of the base of this 
bed, M. Desnoyers perceived a fragment, unfortunately very small and 
very thin, of what appeared to us to be a lamella of a tooth, or per- 
haps a fragment of shell. Whatever it may have been, this little flake 
was entirely buried in the coloured matrix. I raised a portion of 
this matrix, under the magnifying-glass, and merely with a pair of 
pincers, and the small substance in question was discovered almost as 
white as paper ; at any rate, much less coloured than the bone in 
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dispute. The colouring matter has not even tinged the surface. 
How can we be astonished, after this, at the small amount of colour- 
ing in the jaw-bone.* 

One word more upon the subject of my second hache, that which 
I extracted from the solid side of the quarry. At the suggestion of 
M. Delesse I washed one of its ends, by pouring boiling water on it. 
A gravel pebble from the quarry was washed in the same manner. 
Both were cleaned with equal facility. It will be understood that if, 
for the purpose of causing an artificial matrix to adhere, gelatine or 
gum had been employed, either would have been easily detected upon 
the moistened surface of the matrix. Not the slightest trace was 
discovered. On the contrary, this washing brought to light on the 
hache, a point where the limonite forms a thin stratum, and follows 
the sinuosities of the flint, and presents that metallic appearance 
which so forcibly struck M. Delesse when he made the first exami- 
nation of these objects. 

The members of the Academy will see that in the kind of inquiry 
to which I have devoted myself I have only to notice to-day facts 
which are favourable to the authenticity of the Abbeville jaw-bone. 
Had facts tending to a contrary conclusion presented themselves I 
should equally have published them ; but up to the present time 
everything argues in favour of its authenticity, and tends to confirm 
the reality of the discovery made by M. de Perthes. 

OBSERVATIONS MADE ON THE JAW-BONE OF MOULIN-QTJIGNON. 
By M. de Quatre/ages. 
I beg leave of the Academy to add a few words to the report, 
otherwise so complete, of M. Edwards. I desire to unite with my 
honourable colleague in expressing the sentiments of profound esteem 
which I have been led to entertain with regard to the proceedings 
and entire conduct of the English savans during the few days that 
we have passed, so to speak, in continuous discussion. It is im- 
possible to bring to bear on a debate of this kind a more disinterested 
love for science, or a more honourable feeling ; or to accept with a 
more complete frankness facts which have once been established. 
At the commencement of our conferences conflicting opinions were 
held, with equal tenacity, and yet the strict minuteness which each 
one brought to bear upon the subject did not for a moment interfere 
with their cordiality towards each other ; and I am so bold as to hope 
that this scientific contest has laid the foundation, among all those 
* I have preserved this small white substance still encased in its matrix. 
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who have taken part in it, of a sincere and lasting friendship. I 
ought to add that the discussion has fully brought to light a fact 
easily admitted, and which, for my part, I have never doubted. No 
one could have entertained the idea that men so eminent as Messrs. 
Falconer, Busk, Prestwich, etc., would lightly, and without serious 
motives, have embraced the opinions which they came to Paris to 
defend ; and we can understand that the same causes would give rise 
to doubts in the mind of Dr. Carpenter. I also am willing to acknow- 
ledge that these causes existed. In the absence of any other means 
of judging, the external appearance of certain haches after washing, 
the remarkable preservation of the animal matter in the tooth 
examined in England, and the consequences which that preserva- 
tion entailed, might well appear to be a sufficient cause of the 
conclusions arrived at by our London colleagues. In order to 
counterbalance the opinion which would result from the establish- 
ment of these facts, and to preserve and defend the contrary con- 
victions, it is necessary to possess a thoroughly firm basis, and, so to 
speak, an absolute point of comparison. Now, these two elements 
were wanting in the case of our learned friends in London, whilst I 
had the immense advantage of possessing them. In fact I alone could 
be perfectly certain that one of my two haches was uncontestable - 
authentic ; for I alone had seen it in its place in the undisturbed 
section of the quarry, in a place which the pick-axe had not even 
touched. Here, as I said in my second paper, all fraud was 
absolutely impossible. Henceforth, whatever were the proper charac- 
teristics of this hache, they could prove nothing against its authen- 
ticity. On the contrary, the study of these characteristics ought 
evidently to enlighten me as to the value of those presented by the 
other objects of the same nature, and by the jaw-bone itself ; it ought, 
above all, to show whether the latter had been fraudulently introduced 
into the bed where M. Boucher de Perthes found it, or whether 
it belonged to the same period as that bed. 

Now this study, minutely entered upon from every point of view, 
leads us to admit the contemporaneity of the hache serving as a point 
of comparison with the other haches of the same derivation, and with 
the human jaw-bone. I cannot, therefore, doubt the authenticity of 
this last. 

It will be seen upon how certain a basis the opinion which I have 
defended rests. Without it, I do not hesitate to acknowledge, my 
first convictions would, doubtless, have been, if not changed, at least 
rudely shaken by the weighty facts opposed to them by such com- 
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petent judges as Messrs. Falconer, Prestvvich, Busk, and Evans ; 
without it, perhaps, also, the savans who were the first unhesitatingly 
to accept with me the authenticity of the jaw-bone, MM. Delcsse, 
Desnoyers, Lartet, Gaudry, Lyman, and Pictet, would still have hesi- 
tated to give an opinion ; and I am happy to thank them here for the 
confidence which they have testified in the accuracy of my observa- 
tions.* 

But a reproduction of the same fact should have led others to an 
entirely similar result, and this has actually happened. Since our 
eminent colleagues from London have had the same elements of 
appreciation at their disposal, since they have seen haches extracted 
from the quarry — and, above all, established the presence of the hache 
No. 5 in the very sides of the working — since they have been able to 
compare the characteristics of that hache with those of the haches 
hitherto regarded by them as false or doubtful, they have adopted our 
opinion with the honourable frankness of which they have given proof 
during the whole discussion. 

For the rest, even the discord which has separated us for some 
days will be very useful to science. " The trial of the jaw," Dr. Car- 
penter writes to me,f " will take a place among the causes celebres of 
science." Now this trial has been conducted in such a way, that it 
appears to me impossible not to accept the verdict carried unanimously 
by a jury lately so widely divided. The authenticity, then, of the dis- 
covery made by M. Boucher de Perches is henceforth beyond doubt. 

OBSERVATIONS KESPECTING THE MEMOIR OF M. PRUNER-BEY, 
AND THE PAPER BY M. ELIE DE BEAUMONT. 

For several years M. Pruner-Bey has been engaged in collecting 
materials for the elucidation of the characteristics presented by the 
most ancient race in Europe. He is then better able than any one 
else to take advantage of the discovery made by M. Boucher de 
Perthes. His labours were at first carried on entirely by the aid of 
photographs, which I had caused to be taken ; but, seeing the import- 
ance of the results at which my learned colleague of the Anthropo- 
logical Society had already arrived, I hastened to put at his disposal 
the jaw-bone of Moulin- Quignon itself. M. Pruner-Bey has kindly 

* M. Alphonse Edwards, who came to study these objects at ray house after 
the reading of my third paper, also admitted their authenticity without any con- 
tradictory discussion. 

+ Dr. Carpenter, who besides has in no way officially mentioned the doubts 
lie may have entertained, adopts all the conclusions of the meeting, and ex- 
presses to me his opinion upon the subject in a letter, for which 1 thank him 
extremely. 
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communicated to me in return that which served him as a point of 
comparison. We proceeded together to a detailed and rigorous ex- 
amination, which has only served to bring out still more the exactitude 
of the appreciations of M. Pruner-Bey, and the truly surprising simili- 
tude between these two specimens, belonging, one to the stone, the 
other to the iron age. 

The members of the Academy will certainly understand, from what 
has gone before, that the jaw-bone of Moulin- Quignon, looked at 
from an ethnological point of view, and with regard to the origin of 
European populations, possesses the highest interest. This interest, 
I repeat, is quite independent of the geological question. This is 
why I have endeavoured, from the commencement of these debates, 
and again at the last meeting, to distinguish clearly between the ques- 
tion of the authenticity of the jaw-bone and all those which I foresaw 
would arise from the discussions. 

Thus my regret was very great when I saw that the report made no 
mention of the opinions expressed upon this subject by our illustrious 
perpetual secretary. Now that is all that I wished to show in my pre- 
ceding communications ; for that is what had been almost universally 
denied in Paris as in London. It will be understood, then, how im- 
portant to me was the assent of M. Elie de Beaumont, and how sorry 
I was not to find any traces of it in the report. I trust that our illus- 
trious colleague will only see, in the expression of this sentiment, 
another proof of the high value which I attach to his opinion. 

May I be allowed to make another observation upon the subject of 
the paper by M. Elie de Beaumont ? 

This paper raises two questions, both new, and both entirely dis- 
tinct from the question of the authenticity of the jaw-bone and the 
haches of Moulin-Quignon. Besides, these questions are, from certain 
points of view, very different from each other. 

First, M. Elie de Beaumont declares that he shares the opinion of 
Cuvier, and does not believe in the contemporaneity of man with 
elephas primigenius. Secondly, he expresses the opinion that the 
drift worked at Moulin-Quignon does not belong, properly, to the 
diluvium. 

The first of these questions, that of the contemporaneity of man 
with certain species of extinct animals, may be solved, it seems to 
me, apart from geological controversy. I therefore think myself 
allowed to have upon this point an individual opinion ; I should state, 
that, after having for a long time shared the belief of Cuvier, I have 
arrived at a contrary opinion. 
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The second question, that which touches upon the age and origin 
of the soil of Moulin-Quignon, Menchecourt, Saint-Acheul, etc., is 
exclusively geological. Once more, I have no pretentions to deal 
with this last problem, and I intend to remain entirely aloof from the 
discussions which may arise from it. But for this very reason I must 
insist upon separating it very clearly from the two others, in order to 
prevent, as much as I can, a confusion which has evidently been pro- 
duced in a great many minds. 

EXAMINATION OF THE JAW-BONE OE MOULIN-QUIGNON FROM AN 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL POINT 03? VIEW. BY M. PRUNER-BEY. 

Considering the discordant views held by geologists in all that 
appertains to the deposit in which the jaw-bone was found, it will be 
desirable to inquire whether anthropological science will furnish us 
with the means of classifying it. 

On a cursory examination, this object indicates by its proportions, 
and by the absorption of some dental alveoli, that it belonged to an 
individual of small size and of middle age ; and I will add that this indi- 
vidual was most probably brachycephalic. The following is the series 
of facts which argues in favour of that opinion. M. Merlot {vide 
Etudes Oeologico-Arehiologiques, etc., 1860) showed in the section 
of the cone of la Tinie're, near Villeneuve, three successive ages 
represented by stages. The lowest bed, representing the stone age, 
has yielded a brachycephalic cranium, as also have the beds belonging 
to the bronze age in the vicinity. Lastly, I have established the 
presence of this type in the iron age, and even among living indi- 
viduals in the same localities, and I have traced elsewhere the detailed 
portrait of this type by which the history of man in our countries, 
according to our present knowledge, commences, without the type 
being extinct. 

In the second place, the palseontological researches and discoveries 
made in France, though the number of data respecting man be very 
limited, in no way invalidate what I have just alleged. Thus the 
human chin-bone found by M. de Vibraye shows by the roundness of 
its contour that it does not belong to the Celtic race, and by its 
dimensions that the cranium of which it formed a part, was small, and 
consequently brachycephalic. The same may be said of the specimen 
the knowledge of which I owe to the kindness of M. Lartet. This 
celebrated palaeontologist found this outer half-ramus of the lower 
human jaw in the cavern of Aurignac, associated with antediluvian 
animals, etc. This bone again strikes us by its smallness, which ex- 
tends even to the three molar teeth which were implanted in it. 
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Our last fact appears to nie to serve as a touchstone in this question 
as difficult as it is important. I have in my possession a small series 
of hones of the lower jaw, belonging to the hrachycephalic type of 
Switzerland. These hones, which have been referred to the iron age, 
were extracted from an immense gravel tumulus, containing numerous 
Mstvaens, in which were found skeletons and their remains for the 
most part Celtic, and by their side a few with hrachycephalic crania, 
and of small size. Now, one of these last jaws, apart from the pro- 
longation of its coronoid apophysis, corresponds in all its other 
details with the Abbeville jaw-bone. This applies not only to its 
form but also to its dimensions. Now if we consider the small amount 
of stability in the characteristics generally presented by this bone in 
individuals of the same race, and if we add to that the immense 
interval of time which separates them, I think I shall remain greatly 
within the limits of probability, if I presume to enunciate this : 

First. That the jaw-bone of Moulin-Quignon belonged to a hrachy- 
cephalic individual of small size, belonging to the stone age. 

Secondly. That we can follow the presence of this race through 
several successive ages ; and 

Thirdly. That it has left recognizable descendants among the living 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Europe, following the western 
border of our continent as far as Sicily. 



iSliscellanea ^fatfjioplogica. 



Egyptian Skulls found at Cologne on the Rhine. — In the year 1847, 
on laying the foundations of a house near the Orphan Asylum at 
Cologne, there were found above sixty skulls, eighteen of which had 
on the right side large iron nails driven in. With them were found 
Roman vessels and coins of the pre-Constantine period. Professor 
Braun of Bonn, delivered an elaborate lecture on this subject in 1855, 
on the occasion of the celebration of Winkelmann's birthday, in which 
the Professor endeavoured to prove that the skulls belonged to the 
Martyrs of the Theban Legion, whose name was derived from Thebai's 
in Egypt, and who were executed in 286 under Diocletian, the perse- 
cutor of Christians, because they would not fight against that sect. 
Dr. Mayer of Bonn expressed his opinion that these skulls presented 
all the characteristics of Egyptian skulls. 

Within the last few days, there were found almost on the same spot 
near Weyer's Gallery, a number of similar skulls, some of which also 
had a large nail driven in on the right side. The Rev. Mr. Schaffrath 



